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Photograph on ** Kodachrome "’ 


Photography is on the war fronts 


Securing accurate news for today...accurate | It goes to sea with the fleet. Never before has 


history for tomorrow ... recording targets for our | there been more work, or more vital work, for 
photography to do. Never before have Kodak 


bombers ... recording the hits our bombers score... 


exposing the lurking places of enemy warsbips.. . research, experience and materials served the 


rn A a les > » h > (ta D : - 
revealing the disposition of enemy land forces. peoples of the United Nations to better purpose. 


= 


These are the tasks of photography in war time— | ss i If you have difficulty in getting 


twenty-four hours a day. hy. “Von. ‘Kodak’ Film, please remember 


‘Today ‘Kodak’ Film accompanies units to the fore- ‘NM G@ea» f oem tf is because so much ts needed 


front of land battles. It is in the air with the ae. for war work which must 


: 
: : 7 come first. 

bombers, the fighters and reconnaissance aircraft. | mi e' Sirst 

KODAK LIMITED, KODAK HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 K as DA K I | LM 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1944. 


THE PICTURESQUE TOWN OF CASSINO, WHOSE RUINS WERE A NEST OP ENEMY SNIPERS, WAS FINALLY FLATTENED OUT 
ON MARCH 15 BY THE ALLIED AIR FORCE IN AN OPERATION “UNSURPASSED IN THE HISTORY OF WARFARE.” 


In an operation “unsurpassed in the history of warfare,"’ the Mediterranean Air | Allied tanks were operating along the highway through the Liri 
Forces dropped 2500 tons of bombs on Cassino town and environs on March 15. Italy or in North Aten has been so utterly laid waste pine 

It was designed to bury the Cassino garrison under the fortified stone houses, where Casinum, immediately dominating it being the picturesque, mediaval R a It was 
for three months the Germans have held the Allies at bay. General Alexander sent until recently a prosperous t we f over 15,000 population, surrounded by 
his infantry in to the attack late in the afternoon The next day the enemy still and olive groves, which profited by visitors to the Monastery, towering 
held str soints in the former town, now a mass of rubble, but it was reported that who stayed in the t 
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HE American military leaders are plainly men of 
great courage. Their response to losses is to 
come up smiling and ask for more. And while they 
take, they give as good as they take, and better. 
That is the way to wage war. Nowhere has this been 
more noticeable than in the air. From the start the 
Americans have concentrated on the possibilities of 
day-bombing. In the last war, when the superiority 
of the fighter in speed and fire-power over 
the bomber was far less marked than it 
became later, bombers used to be able 
to compete with fighters on tolerable, if 
not wholly equal, terms. Though most 
day-bombing raids in the latter stages of 
the Four Years War were protected by 
fighter escort, certain specialised squadrons 
operating beyond the then range of 
fighters used to carry out their missions 
without escort. So long as they flew 
in close formation, the concentrated fire 
of their rear-gunners was sufficient to 
make it dangerous for any fighter to 
venture too close. Their losses, though often 
heavy, were usually the result of straggling 
rather than inability to defend themselves. 


In 1939 and 1940 the Germans used 
massed day-bombers both to destroy 
industrial and capital cities and to further 
the military operations of their armies. 
So long as they, were unopposed, or 
virtually unopposed, they were immensely 
successful. They played a major part 
in the defeat of Poland, of Norway, 
of the Low Countries and France. But 
the position changed when German day- 
bombers attempted to knock out British aero- 
dromes and factories in the face of Fighter 
Command, R.A.F. In size, the Royal Air 
Force, after twenty years of popular neglect 
and cheeseparing, was scarcely very formid- 
able, but in quality, both in respect of pilots 
and fighter types, it was very formidable. 
Though heavily outnumbered, it inflicted such 
losses on the Luftwaffe that after a few weeks 
Hitler decided to abandon the attempt and 
switched over to _ night-bombing. History 
will decide, when the facts are fully known 
and weighed, whether a little more persistence 
in his losses would have given him victory or 
not. But on the face of it, it looks very 
much as if, by failing to go on at that 
moment, he threw away the war. Four years 
later the Americans are plainly not going to 
repeat his mistake. 


devoted their 
concerned, to 


Thereafter the Germans 
effort, so far as Britain was 
night-bombing. Though we did not then 
possess the weapons to counter it, Nazi 
strength in night-bombers was fortunately 
limited, and German understanding of the 
technique of this form of warfare was slight. 
It did a good deal of damage and made civilian 
life insecure and unpleasant, but it achieved 
nothing decisive. The vast majority of the 
bombs dropped through the darkness injured 
only private property and had little effect on 
war production or military objectives. Later 
the British, who, having in 1940 no other avail- 
able means of taking the offensive, specialised 
in night-bombing, brought the art to an 
infinitely greater pitch of accuracy, weight 
and destruction. In the spring of 1942 and 
still more in and after the spring and summer 
of 1943, Bomber Command astonished the 
world by the intensity and weight of its attack 
on the Nazi armament centres. It was the fruit of 
immense effort and forethought. There are air- 
minded enthusiasts who even argue——perhaps rightly — 
that by itself it could in time have won the war. 


But bombing by night, even if made by Path 
finder technique and scientific ingenuity as accurate, 
or almost as accurate, as day-bombing, cannot be as 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


decisive. For up to the present, at any rate, the 
night-bomber has been unable to bring to action 
and destroy the enemy’s fighter force. And, so long 
as that fighter force exists in sufficient strength, 
neither day-bombing nor night-bombing can become 
the devastating weapon they are capable of being. 
It is bombing without interruption that is the real 
menace from the air to nations and their fleets and 








A NEW ZEALAND DINNER. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


NEWS” OF MARCH 23, 1844. 








(L.) A NEW ZEALAND WAR DANCE. (R.) ROSE, A NEW ZEALANDER. 


“Several circumstances have occurred of late to render the position of 
New Zealand a subject of pressing interest and importance .. . very 
shortly, Mr. Baldwin, in the House of Commons, will enquire of the 
Colonial Secretary what means have been used to settle the disputed 
questions in the colony, and whether an efficient military force will be 
supplied for its protection. The New Zealand Society have also lately 
received from the colony ...a_ petition, in duplicate, to the two 
Houses of Parliament. . . . The petition set forth the critical position 
in which the settlers were placed, in consequence of the state of feeling 
existing between the natives and the British residents . . . and concluded 
by praying that an adequate protection should be afforded them, and 
means taken finally to determine all disputed titles to land in the colony 
between the natives and the Crown.” 


armies. The ‘‘ Prince of Wales’’ and the “‘ Repulse ”’ 

-at that time perhaps a sixth part of Britain’s avail- 
able capital fleet—were sunk by unopposed bombing 
and torpedo-carrying aircraft in a few minutes. So 
were the American bettleships at Pearl Harbour. 
Warsaw and Rotterdam and Belgrade and Singapore 
were literally pulverised from the air into impotence 
and surrender. The nightmares of aerial destruction 


REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
FROM “‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


with which our alarmist publicists threatened us 
before the war were not altogether the chimeras 
we have since, in the light of our own happier ex- 
perience, come to consider them. It was only because 
we were able to oppose Lord Dowding’s Spitfires and 
Hurricanes to the Luftwaffe that they failed to become 
realities. Ask any Pole who was in Warsaw in 
September 1939 or any Dutchman who experienced 
the bombing of Rotterdam in May 1940, 
and he will reply that the reality of 
aerial bombardment was worse even than 
the nightmare shadow. 


That is why the development of long- 
distance day-bombing over Germany by 
the Americans is so significant. It is 
forcing the German fighters to give battle 
to save their war-production centres 
from detailed annihilation and, in giving 
battle, to endure immense losses. For 
after a preliminary and heroic attempt 
to achieve the desired result by bombers 
alone, through a development of con- 
centrated aerial fire-power at the expense 
of bombing weight, the Americans returned 
to the classical pattern of air warfare 
and built long-distance fighters capable 
of escorting their Fortresses and Liberators 
all the way to their targets. In doing 
so they doubled and trebled the accepted 
range of effective fighters. The recent 
raids on Berlin have been the measure 
of their success. They have made the 
i Luftwaffe fight for its existence over the 
i very capital of the Reich. And they obvi- 
ously intend to go on making it fight there 
: until the Luftwaffe is exhausted. When that 
day comes victory over Germany may well prove 
nearer than anyone can at present reasonably 
dream. The dazzling prize of air supremacy, as 
described by Sir Archibald Sinclair, for which the 
R.A.F. has been fighting ever since 1940 so 
patiently and persistently—and in early days 
against such immense odds—will have been 
won. And unimaginable fruits will follow. 





oe 


For the air which encompasses every nation 
has become a source of unspeakable weakness 
and peril to any nation that lacks aerial 
protection against aerial attack. That is why 
every Briton in his prayers ought to thank 
God for the foresight of Lord Trenchard 
which, a quarter of a century ago, gave us 
the Royal Air Force. There is no factory, 
plant or warehouse that does not lie within 
bombshot every minute of the day or night 
of the enemy which possesses the bombing 
force to fly over it. ‘With the coming of 
precision sights there is no factory, plant or 
warehouse which cannot be hit and destroyed 
from the air. The only effective protection 
against such bombing is interference with the 
bombers by defending fighter aircraft. 


Flak by itself, however troublesome to the 
attackers, cannot give such protection. Nor, 
even if it could, would it be possible to 
assemble enough anti-aircraft guns and men 
to guard every city and production centre 
in a great country like Germany. The task 
of defending an eastern frontier of two 
thousand miles and a northern, southern and 
western coastline of many thousands more 
would be nothing to the task of defending 
every square foot of sky over her innumer- 
able towns and villages. For the mobility 
of the aeroplane is greater even than the 
mobility of the ship. It is its mobility that has made 
sea power so decisive an instrument of world control. 
The same mobility in the air may well, within the 
course of the next year, give to the United Nations 
a dominion greater than any yet enjoyed by any 
group of men over their fellows. They will owe it 
to the memory of the brave men who have won it 
that they use it rightly 
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MEN WHO SHAPE OUR DESTINIES: NO. 12—H.E. THE HON. 


STATES TO THE COURT 


This exclusive portrait study by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa—the twelfth in our series 

is of the American Ambassador to the Court of St. James, Mr. J. G. Winant. Born 
in 1889, Mr. Winant was educated at St. Paul's School, Concord, New Hampshire, 
Princeton University and Dartmouth College, and is an LL.D., University of New 


JOHN GILBERT WINANT, AMBASSADOR OF THE UNITED 
OF ST. JAMES SINCE 1941. 


Hampshire, Knox and Oberlin Colleges. He was Governor of New Hampshire from 
1925-27, 1931-33, and 1933-35, and Director of the International Labour Office from 
1938-41 Mr. Winant served with the American Expeditionary Force from 1917-19, 
and it was in 1941 that he took up his duties as American Ambassador 
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THE TOWN OF CASSINO “WENT UP IN A SHEET OF FLAME”: THE 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE TOWN OF CASSINO, NESTLING AT 
FAMOUS BENEDICTINE MONASTERY. THE TOWN IS 


A RADIO PICTURE FROM A FORWARD OBSERVATION POST AS FORTRESSES SATURATED THE GERMAN POSITIONS WITH ANOTHER RADIO PICTURE OF THE BOMBING OF CASSINO, 
2500 TONS OF BOMBS ON MARCH 185. NEXT DAY THE ALLIES HELD THREE-QUARTERS OF CASSINO. AND HELD UP THE FIFTH ARMY ADVANCE. MITCHELLS 


As also shown in our frontispiece, the Allied Air Forces on March 15 made a assault on the German stronghold from 8.30 a.m. till noon. More than 1400 tons 
concentrated bombing attack against the town of Cassino which was described were dropped on a target area less than one square mile. Not a building stood 
as unprecedented in its severity. Wave after wave of aircraft took part in the after an attack which reduced to rubble the ancient stone houses concealing 
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SATURATION OF A STRONG-POINT BY ALLIED BOMBERS. 


” ‘othe ut 


THE FOOT OF THE APENNINES, DOMINATED (LEFT) BY 
NOW 


MERE RUBBLE AND THE MONASTERY A SHELL. 


ASSINO WHERE EVERY BUILDING CONCEALED INNUMERABLE GUNS A RADIO PICTURE OF BRITISH OBSERVERS WATCHING THE RESULTS OF THE TERRIFIC 
nares 8 B-25/S) ARE HERE PEPPERING THE AREA SEEN LEFT. : THE FINE 


MARKSMANSHIP OVER THE TARGET CAN BE ACCURATELY 


ALLIED BOMBING 


ATTACK ON 
JUDGED FROM THE 


HIGH OBSERVATION 


CASSINO. 
tons the guns bristling at every point, and whereby the enemy had stubbornly 
ood held up the Fifth Army's advance for three months. Cassino, said one corre- 
ling spondent, went up in a sheet of flame and was completely smothered in thick 


POINT 


black smoke. On March 16 British troops and tanks went into action and by 
dusk they had forced their way through about three-quarters of the rubble and 
ruins. Others stormed the heights to the Monastery 
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“SOUTH AMERICAN JOURNEY”: 


WEEK or two ago I reviewed a very good and 

impressive novel by Mr. John P. Marquand 
which gave a conspectus of America during and 
between the two wars. I thought, 


and said, that it was a very 
truthful, sensitive, interesting 
and amusing book; and _ that 


its only flaw lay {in the interpola- 
tion of a travesty: the other 
characters were real, but the 
globe-trotting American journa- ; 
list, with his cables to his papers, 
and his books founded on the 
cables, and his intimacy with 
Chiang Kai-shek and Uncle Tom 
Cobleigh was too exaggerated a 


TUR 


By WALDO FRANK.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the hook. 


day late. 

















I was in my house at Cape Cod, alone ; 
and deep at last in a novel I had planned since my 
youth, whose hero (or was it heroine 7) will be New 


spreading. 


1944 


Marcu 25, 





Finally, my submission to the knowledge 


that total war was here for the whole world— 
the tragic form of its_ self - condemnation — had 
sent me in the fall of 1941 to 
write the novel in my Truro 

2 house.” 


But letters from South America 
became urgent. ‘‘ The continent, 
said my friends, was subdued 
and divided, blind to the rising 
tide of danger.”’ So he pro- 
ceeded to rush around South 
America in the hope of assisting 
“The American religion of 
Democracy.”’ 


Now and then, amid his 


caricature. The thing couldn’t ih ’ excited chatter, he seems dimly 
happen. Nobody would employ [= = ? to glimpse’ other religions. 
such a man, however brave he os f ‘** Our fellow Americans,”’ he says, 
was in taking ‘planes every- ae 4 “in the substance of their 
wher e, and however his un- § a tt 1 b o zee 3 Th Ty " pe . values as superior to us as 
conscious impudence might lead Tt if} | = eee ae ; we to them in the matter of 
him into the sanctums of the “ e1ths. Be . Boe Wi a roads and the distribution of 
struggling leaders of the world. y TT i ; : ; i. goods, let their children die; 
I said this with all the more “Fs - =o and those that survive, they 
emphasis because I had read x ae geet SRS ag NR permit to be exposed to alien, 
some books by these ardent globe- if Z, 2 a ~ more efficient forms of com- 
trotters beg ae munication.” But he does not 


(notably Miss Virginia 
Cowles’s ‘‘ Looking for Trouble ’’) 


realise the existence and _per- 
tinacity of other creeds than 








’ 
Ping GAZ Germany 


Jom & MMO Oe Cop?” weer 
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A VIEW FROM THE LOWER CAMP, OFLAG 
IX A/H; BY LIEUT.-COLONEL T. A. FORD, 
PRISONER OF 
PORMERLY AT THIS CAMP. 


The drawings on this page, of German prisoner- 
of-war camps, are by British officers. 


A REPATRIATED 


York. My solitude 
was too busy for 
the radio. Now, 
chance or Dlind 
sense moved me 
to turn it on; and 
I became aware 
of the voice of 
President Roose- 
velt asking Con- 
gress for war on 
Japan. I have 
just read over the 
pages of my 
journal for those 
days. I find no 
mention of Pearl 
Harbour; nor of 
the President’s 
anger at Japan’s 
‘treacherous’ 
attack, in a war 
in which the 
American people 


his, and especially Catholicism. 
And he does not understand 


War, the distaste with which civilised 


men, in South America and 
elsewhere, view some of the 
aspects of ‘ Anglo-Saxon” 
civilisation. I knew a Spaniard once who said 
to me: “Leave us our Civil Wars, which are 
doubtlessly tragic, but for God’s sake don’t dis- 
cover oil in our country.”’” Quite apart from 


“Nazi plots,”” bribery, German colonies, and so on, 
there is a definite resistance in all sorts of parts of 
the globe to the infiltration of big money, exploita- 
tion, smoke, slums and ugliness. 


Mr. Frank means well. Like every decent 
man, he wants more kindness and justice in 
the world. But when he is up against diffi- 


” 


culties he merely “ plugs’’ this word ‘‘ democracy, 


without ever a definition. And he is not the only 
one. 

It is a readable book. It is not “‘a classic”’ ; its 
prose is not “ brilliant’’; and occasionally one 


wonders what either hidalgos or Indians must have 
thought of this’ missionary with a vague programme 
and a full note-book. Leave the politics out, and 
it is more than merely readable: because the note- 
book was so full, even of recorded meals. If the 
author had merely travelled without a conscious 
message, it might have been still better ; he has an 
eye and is industrious. 





THE EXTERIOR OF OFLAG 1X a/z; BY CAPTAIN MCINDOE, A PRISONER OF WAR AT 


ON THE LEFT 13S THE MAIN BUILDING ; 
RIGHT, WITH A BEAUTIFUL SILVER BIRCH 


THE CAMP, 


which had not merely given pictures 
events, but showed some perception of the powers 
and passions which shape them. 

Mr. Frank is not so simple as Mr. Marquand’s 
journalist, who was merely a mobile ventriloquist’s 
‘ stooge."". Mr. Frank has his convictions, and he 
ardently uses his eyes, and he pours out a spate of 
observations and personal convictions, But in 
some respects, so far as the battling world is con- 
cerned, and its past, and its present which is derived 
from the past, and its future which will derive from 
both he is no more sound than Mr. Marquand’s man. 
He sees everything through blinkers: and what he 
sees is himself (we are all tempted to think of our- 
selves as weary but determined Titans supporting a 
stupid world), and whatever he wants to see in the 
external world is coloured by his prepossessions. 

On the cover an American journalist is quoted : 
‘A classic . . . its brilliant prose, its masterful 
characterisation of landscapes and people, its depth 
and power and sweep and, above all, its mature 
wisdom.’ 

Let us take a few examples. We may begin with 
the “ Foreword,”” in which the author tells us how 
he heard that the world wanted him to come to its 
rescue. ‘I got the news about Pearl Harbour a 


Journey.” By Waldo Frank. (Gollancz ; 


* “ South American 
tos, 61.) 


THE HOSPITAL IS 


IN FRONT OF IT, 


ON THE 


of actual had been involved 
for years. The 
knowledge that 


this war was ours 
had been the chief 
cause of my long 
delay in getting 
to the novel. It 
had made me 
work and plead 
for Spain’s Re- 
public in America, 
in France, in 
England. It had 
sent me to Spain. 
It had _ inspired 
articles like ‘ Our 
Guilt in Fascism’ 
and the book 
* Chart for Rough 
Water’; on the 
premise that if 
we truly under- 
stood what the 
war was, and our 
grim responsi- 
bility, we might 
still be saved 
from its universal 


THE 


LIBRARY IN SPANGENSERG SCHLOSS, THE 


BY LIFUT.-COLONEL Tf. 


‘ 





UPPER CAMP, OFLAG IX A/H: 
FORD, 
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THE RUINS OF CASSINO: EVERY BUILDING REDUCED TO RUBBLE. 








ey - . oy , 
can ao 
IN RUINED CASSINO: ALLIED PATROLS AND RED CROSS UNITS ENTER CASSINO, NOW REDUCED THE FAMOUS BENEDICTINE MONASTERY ON MOUNT CASSINO, TURNED INTO 
TO A HEAP OF RUINS. A PICTURE RECEIVED BY RADIO. A FORTRESS BY THE ENEMY, IS BOMBED BY THE ALLIES. 


THE TOWN OF CAS- 
SINO, IN ONE OF THE 
MOST CONCENTRATED 
AIR BOMBINGS oF 
THE WAR, HAS BEEN 
COMPLETELY PDet- 


STROYED. 








ALLIED AIR FORCES ANOTHER VIEW OF THE TOWN OF CASSINO, RUINED BY BOMBING AND SHELLING. 


A NEW ZEALANDER IN,SHATTERED CASSINO AFTER 
HAD LEVELLED THE TOWN. A PICTURE RECEIVED BY RADIO. 


A PICTURE RECEIVED BY RADIO. é 


On March 15, the Allied Air Forces made a concentrated bombing attack on Cassino western edge of the town, although the Germans have succeeded in reinforcing their 
that is described as unprecedented in the history of warfare. The attack lasted strong-points and have regained one hill feature. Enemy mortar fire directed from 
from 8.30 a.m. till noon, and more than 1400 tons of bombs were dropped on a Monastery Hill is proving troublesome, but appreciable progress has been made 


target area of less than one square mile—the smallest area ever to receive so great towards opening the way across Cassino into the open valley of the Liri, although 
there still remains a strong position to be overcome in the ruined masonry of the 


a weight of bombs in such a short space of time. This tremendous attack had 

the sole object of destroying every building in the town and reducing to rubble the Roman amphitheatre covering both the main road and railway exits. Above all, 
ancient stone houses that have concealed the innumerable guns with which the enemy | Monastery Hill, which represents the keep of the whole Cassino fortress, must be 
has held up the Fifth Army's advance in Italy. As we go to press the latest | taken before our troops can possibly enjoy freedom through the town and across 


available news of the fighting in Cassino is that it is practically confined to the | the bridge, or advance on Rome. 
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WAR NEWS IN PICTURES FROM BRITAIN, ITALY AND THE PACIFIC. 





A MOSQUITO GETS HOME, MINUS A WING-TIP AND WITH A DAMAGED ENGINE : 


C—O A VIEW OF THE SHOT-AWAY WING-TIP. 


A Mosquito which had been badly shot up over enemy paps was ei a hag to = 
— mene : com 7” p . sale . = te me” . base by an Australian crew. As can be seen above, a large part of the starboard wing has 
THE TOWN OF OYONNAX IS TAKEN OVER BY THE MEN OF THE “ MAQUIS” FOR THEIR ARMISTICE been shot clean away; the port engine was damaged and also the hydraulics. Bitter weather 
SERVICE: FRENCH PATRIOTS MARCH THROUGH THE TOWN. conditions prevailed at the time at‘this fighter station on the South Coast. The photograph 
: oO } i 
Novemoer 11, 1943, will long be remembered in the district of Oyonnax, for on that day the was made in February. Mosquitos are among the most famous of Allied aircraft. 
town-—some 20 miles west of Geneva—was taken over by the men of the “ Maquis,” for about two 
hours. while they held their Armistice Service and placed a wreath on the War Memorial. The 
whole thing was very well organised, and the German and Vichy authorities were waiting 12 miles 
away, completely misled by posters announcing the celebrations as taking place at Nantua. 











RIGHTING A COLLAPSIBLE RUBBER DINGHY: AN AIRMAN PASSES ONE OF THE FINAL TESTS 
BEFORE PASSING OUT FOR OPERATIONAL DUTIES. 





4 “BUFFALO” TO CHARGE THI JAPANESE: “ BUFFALOES”’ ARE AMERICAN Before air crews are passed out for operational duties they have to pass dinghy drill. This takes plese 

AMPHIBIANS WHICH HAVE BEEN USED IN MANY PACIFIC INVASION ATTACKS. in the swimming-baths ; the men jump from the high diving-board in flying kit and pam ie ay Nore dit ae 
pte Cet : dinghy, turn it over and board it. This manceuvre is very necessary, as it is most unlikely that a dinghy 
This “‘ Buffalo,” equally at home on dry land as in the water, was one of those used in the dropped from a height will land right way up. The various contents are, of course, thoroughly well 
landings on New Britain in General MacArthur’s offensive action against that major Japanese protected from immersion in sea-water. 


base It is seen here churning the waters of the South-West Pacific during pre-invasion practice 
Other amphibians used, in various theatres are “ Alligators’’ and the now well-known “‘ Ducks.” 
which played such a prominent part in the Sicilian and Italian landings 





ROCKET GUNS IN ACTION: ROCKETS ROARING UPWARDS FROM A GROUP OF BRITAIN'S NOW FAMOUS ANTI-AIRCRAFT A CLOSE-UP OF ONE OF THE ROCKET GUNS BEING MANIPt 
WEAPONS, WHICH HAVE PLAYED AN EFFECTIVE PART IN OUR NIGHT DEFENCES AGAINST THE LUFTWAFFE. LATED. HOME GUARDS MAN MANY ROCKET BATTERIES. 
Anti-aircraft rocket guns have been used in defence against enemy night raiders since 1941. In its yet known to the Allies—has been developed in Britain and turned over to U.S. Army Ordnance by 
original form the rocket weapon was designed for defence ainst the low-flying dive-bomber, but } the British authorities, and is now in production in the Middle West as well as in Britain. The 
after trials it was found to be very effective against high-flying night bombers, and since 1941 preomment is already in use in various theatres of operations. Dr. Alwyn Crow, Controller of Projectile 
rockets have been made in enormous quantities, and a large number of batteries have been formed, velopment at the Ministry of Supply, was largely responsible for the development of the rocket gun 


most of which are now manned by the Home Guard. The rocket propellant—one of the most effective ! A ballistic expert, he led the team who so ably tackled the subject. 
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““FACTORY-BUSTERS” IN THE MAKING: GIRLS AT WORK ON 12,000-lb. BOMBS. 


GIRLS IN AN ORDNANCE FACTORY WITH ONE OF THE R.A.F.’S 12,000-LB. 
*“ FACTORY BU BOMBS WHICH THEY HELPED TO MAKE. 


re eae 
TWO GIRLS MIX HIGH EXPLOSIVE IN “ BISCUIT”? AND MOLTEN FORM 
IN ONE OF THE SECTIONS WHICH COMPRISE A ‘“ FACTORY BUSTER.” 


‘ , 





MOLTEN HIGH EXPLOSIVE HAS BEEN POURED INTO THIS THE GIRLS WHO MAKE 
SECTION ! HIGH-EXPLOSIVE “ BISCUIT” IS BEING ADDED. 


These pictures, taken at an ordnance factory “somewhere in England,’’ show girl 
munition workers engaged in the manufacture, of the R.A.F.’s new outsize bombs— 
the 12,000-lb. “factory busters." The new bomb was first used during an attack 
on the Gnome et Rhéne aero-engine works at Limoges on February 8, when pilots 
reported that the blast rocked their aircraft, several thousand feet up. Describing 


“ FACTORY BUSTERS’ 
HIGH EXPLOSIVES IN PREPARATION FOR FILLING THE BOMBS. WITH HIGH EXPLOSIVE, AND 1S BEING FINALLY SEALED 


IT WILL SUBSEQUENTLY BE USED FOR FILLING A_ 12,000-POUNDER. 





WEIGH OUT THIS SECTION OF A 12,000-POUNDER I8 COMPLETELY FILLED 


a later raid, staged last Saturday night, March 18, on an important explosives 
factory at Bergerac, 50 miles east of Bordeaux, a Canadian referred to the dropping 
of one of the 12,000-pounders as a perfect example of night-precision bombing 
"From a mile or two up in the air,’ he said, ‘the gigantic bomb was placed 
squarely on a single selected building The whole factory came up to meet us 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF IMPORTANCE: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


LIEUT.-COL. SIR DAVID PRAIN, F.R.S. 
The eminent botanist, Sir David Prain, 
died on March 16. After serving eleven 
years as Curator in Calcutta, he was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Royal 
Botanic Garden there. Next he became 
Director of the Botanical Survey of India. 
In 1905 he became Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kew. 


H.M. KING 


KING 


WEDDING OF 
OF GREECE : 


THE 


Yugoslav Embassy, 


SOC int 


CONRAN 


VUNUNUNUERNUONRNDESUNNNONERNONEGEONRCUDNUANENGONNNDNN SANE 


PETER WITH 


The wedding of King Peter of Yugoslavia and Princess Alexandra of Greece took place at the 
Upper Grosvenor Street, on Monday, March 20. The King and Queen were 


PETER OF 


THE 


LIEUT.-GENERAL A. F. HARDING. 
Chief of the General Staff under General 
Alexander is Lieut.-General Harding, late 
of the Somerset Light Infantry. He is 
forty-eight. He was awarded the D.S.O. 
and two Bars for gallant and distinguished 
services in the Middle East, and was 
wounded in April 1943. He is essentially 

a “fighting "’ General. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND 


HIS BRIDE AFTER THE 


ILLUSTRATED 


PRINCESS ALEXANDRA 
CEREMONY 


—— ee 


BRIG.-GENERAL L. L. LEMNITZER. 
Deputy Chief of the General Staff 
under Sir Harold Alexander is Brig.- 
General L. L. Lemnitzer, U.S. Army. 
The names of General Alexander’s 
three principal Staff Officers were 
officially disclosed on March 16, and 
his command is now designated 
“Allied Armies in Italy.” 


Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands. 
to be present because of illness. The King accompanied King Peter, and the Ki 
gave away the bride at the ceremony at which Archbishop Germanos of the Greek 


LONDON NEWS 


ee ee 


MAJ.-GEN. SIR BRIAN ROBERTSON. 
The Chief Administrative Officer under 
General Alexander is Major-General Sir 
Brian Robertson, who served General 
Montgomery in the same capacity. He is 
the only surviving son of the late Field- 
Marshal Sir William Robertson, and he 
won his D.S.O. and M.C. during the 
last war. 


KING PETER, AND 


A NNUUUUEeneen en UOUUUNNNNRUUUUUNAAAAA 


THE WEDDING GROUP: (L.TO R.) PRINCE TOMISLAV OF YUGOSLAVIA, PRINCESS 
PRINCE ANDREI 
Queen Marie of Yugoslavia, King Peter’s mother, was not able 
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MR. A. J. MUNNINGS. 
Mr. Alfred James Munnings, painter, has 
been elected President of the Royal 
Academy. Mr. Munnings, who is sixty- 
five, has exhibited at the Academy since 
1898 ; he became A.R.A. in 1919 and R.A. 
in 1925. Famous for his paintings of 
horses, he has specialised in pictures of 
them set in the English landscape. 


ALEXANDRA 
OF YUGOSLAVIA. 


of the Hellenes 
hodox Church, 


present, as were Princess Aspasia of Greece—mother of the bride—the King of the Hellenes, the 
King of Norway, the Queen of the Netherlands, the Duke of Gloucester, the Duchess of Kent, and 


a ae ee — ae 
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Metropolitan of Thyateira, and the Archpriest Zivoin Ristanovitch, chaplain to King Peter, officiated. 


Se greaennrnaiaraay ee 


SIGNOR VIRGINIO GAYDA. 
Virginio Gayda, the acknowledged mouth- 
piece of Mussolini, was killed in an attack 
on Rome by Allied aircraft on March 14 
He was editor of the “ Giornale d'Italia” 
since 1926 until Mussolini's fall, and also 
of one or two less important journals. He 
was a frequent broadcaster and the author 

f numerous political books He was 
violently anti-British 


o_O 


PRINCE BARBU STIRBEY. 
The first definite Rumanian peace move 
has been undertaken by Prince Stirbey, 
who recently passed through Turkey on 
his way to Cairo. Prince Stirbey was 
Rumanian Prime Minister for a short 

riod in 1927; was exiled by King 

arol, and only returned to his country 
on Carol's abdication in 1940 His 

pro-Allied feelings are well known. 


MR. T. BYRNE, V.C. 
Mr. Thomas Byrne, V.C., who won the 
decoration in the charge of the 2ist 
Lancers at the Battle of Omdurman in 
898, died on March 15. Mr. Churchill, 
who himself rode in the gallant charge and 
witnessed Byrne’s action (he saved his 
officer's life, although wounded), described 
it as the bravest act he had ever seen. 
He was born In Dublin in 1866. 


Se 


MR. HENDRIK W. VAN LOON. 

The well-known Dutch-born journalist, 
illustrator and historian, died recently 
at the age of sixty-two. In 1914 he did 
some war reporting in Holland ; worked 
for the Associated Press in Russia and 
elsewhere. His first really successful 
publications were “Discovery of 
America” and “Story of Mankind.” 

He was an American citizen. 


A i gO i, 


DR. ALWYN D. CROW. 
The man who is responsible for the develop- 
ment of the rocket gun, which is now being 
used with such marked success, is Dr. 
Alwyn Crow, Controller of Projectile 
Development at the Ministry of Supply 
He is a ballistic expert, and it was he who 
led the team of chemists, metallurgists 
and physicists, who have so ably tackled 
the problem 
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THE SINKING OF THE FIRST FIVE U-BOATS IN AN EPIC BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC. 





By sinking six U-boats in one patrol, Captain Walker, triple D.S.O., Britain's ace through evidence of the depth-charge attack. ‘* Woodpecker '’'—who got a kill in 

submarine-killer, smashed the first attempt of Admiral Doenitz to mount a spring a single attack—and ‘‘ Wild Goose" are in the distance, beneath trails of burnt-out 

cffensive against Allied convoys, and delivered the most devastating blow against star-shell. (Lower left) Third attack. Here contact was made by ‘ Wild Goose,”’ 

Hitler's U-boat campaign in a single patrol since the war started, as announced by | who sighted a U-boat emerging from mist, located and sank her The drawing 

the Admiralty on March 19, describing the record sinkings by five ships of No. 2 shows two patches of “ flicker "’ and “ boil,"’ a characteristic effect of deep explosion 

_ Escort Group of the Royal Navy. They were led by Captain Walker, and included (Upper right) Fourth attack. ‘ Kite" sighted a U-boat on the surface, diving at 

} the sloops ‘ Starling,” ‘* Wild Goose," “ Kite,"’ “* Magpie," and ‘* Woodpecker,” in | dawn. She and ‘“ Magpie" held contact and depth-charged Later “ Starling’ 

a series of actions which Mr. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, compared with | joined in. The submarine is seen submerging in the early-morning light. At 3 p.m 

Nelson's Victory at Trafalgar. Our panel drawings illustrate the five “kills"’ prior | wreckage and human remains floated on the surface. (Lower right) Fifth attack 

to the daylight attack on the sixth U-boat, where prisoners were taken (see following | * Wild Goose" detected the enemy, put down patterns of depth-charges, and human 

i double-page). Above (upper left) ‘‘ Wild Goose,"’ after detecting an enemy submarine remains provided evidence. The drawing shows a sloop and ** Wild Goose" illuminating 

a depth-charges the position, other sloops joining in. Oil and wreckage came to the the scene with star shell. On the following pages we illustrate the sixth kill and 
surface. (Centre panel). Second “ kill," showing ** Starling "' on right steaming slowly | also the triumphal homecoming of the Little Ships to Liverpool 


Paisten wy ovr Srectat Artist, C. F. Terwer, prom a Peesonat Descerrerion ny aw Orvicer Eve-Wirvess ty H.MS STARLING 
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THE SIXTH “KILL” BY THE LITTLE SHIPS: THE CREW OF THE U-BOAT, WITH DINGHIES AND LIFEBUOYS, 


the Germans were seen to be abandoning ship, and in seven minutes the U-boat 


Our painting shows the sixth kill in daylight, with the enemy crew taking to 
the water. ‘Starling’ is in the left distance and ‘ Wild Goose” on the right. 
According to the Admiralty communiqué, ‘’ Woodpecker "' found the sixth U-boat 
which, Captain F. J. Walker, who led No. 2 Escort Group of the Royal Navy, 
described as a “slippery brute to hold.’ After a series of attacks lasting six 
hours, the enemy submarine surfaced nearly a mile away on “ Starling’s"’ port 
quarter. ‘‘ This gave the gun crews some compensation for many tiresome 
hours of waiting for U-boats that never surface,"’ said Captain Walker. Soon 








sank stern first. Later it was learned that she had been hunted for hours by 
the sloops and had “ thrown in the towel” after being damaged by “ Starling’s "’ 
last pattern of depth-charges. ‘‘ Wild Goose"’ first got in a smashing hit on 
the conning tower with her fourth salvo. Describing the scene to our artist, 
an officer of H.M.S. ‘‘ Starling” said: ‘It was damned impudence to surface 
as she did right amongst us in broad daylight—at point-blank range!" After 
being immediately attacked by shell-fire she was abandoned by her personnel 


PAINTED BY OUR SpEctart Artist, C. E. TurNER, FROM A PERSONAL 
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ABANDON SHIP AS “STARLING” (LEFT) AND “WILD 


Officers and men left her by a small hatch at aft the conning tower, each with 
his inflatable rubber dinghy, wearing “Mae West” safety jackets, and carrying 
emergency rations and gas- masks. Officers retained their caps, presumably to 
claim preferential treatment. The Captain on the bridge floated off as the 
conning tower submerged, and as the U-boat moved ahead she left a trail 
of the crew in her wake. All were picked up, prisoners of war, by our ships. 
“ They seemed a very poor type compared with earlier prisoners.’’ said Surgeon- 
Lieut. W. D. Fraser, R.N.V.R., “ but all were apparently well fed. They liked 


DESCRIPTION BY AN OFFICER EYE-wWITNESS IN H.M.S. “ STARLING.” 
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GOOSE” <RIGHT) POUND HER AT SHORT RANGE. 


our rations, and I think it shook them to find us in good trim and cheerfully 
confident. There wasn't much bounce and Heil Hitler with these prisoners." 
While the hunt was on, the War Cabinet sent a signal of congratulations to 
Captain Walker, and other signals were sent by the First Lord and Admiral 


Sir Max Horton, C.-in-C., Western Approaches. As ‘kill’ succeeded “ kill "’ 
it became difficult to vary the wording, and there was a chuckle on board 
H.M.S. “ Starling "’ when Sir Max eventually signalled the message to Captain 
Walker, ‘‘ For the sixth time, congratulations."’ 
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THE TRIUMPHAL HOME-COMING OF THE LITTLE SHIPS: GREETED BY THE FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALT 


In an early-morning mist the returning sloops of the Royal Navy forming the 
No. 2 Escort Group were officially welcomed when entering dock at Liverpool 


in triumph. To these little ships—including ‘Starling,’ “‘ Wild Goose," 
‘* Woodpecker,’ ‘ Kite,” and ‘ Magpie "goes the credit of creating a record 
run of kills. In twenty days they routed a U-boat pack as it lay in wait to 


attack British convoys and scored a “ hat trick "’ of sinkings in one period of 
16 hours. Not a single ship in convoy was lost in a trip of over 6000 miles. 


No casualties in personnel were suffered, but the sloop ‘ Woodpecker "’ 


| 


(Commander H. L. Pryse) was torpedoed near the end of operations and taken 
in tow. Eight days later, under stress of heavy weather, she foundered, but 
her entire company was safely transferred to other ships. Our artist depicts 
the stirring scene as the victors. led by the senior ship, H.M.S. “ Starling,”’ and 
followed by others, including ‘‘ Wild Goose,” and “ Magpie,’’ steamed into dock, 
cheered by Captain ‘‘D” (Captain Brewer, R.N.), staff officers, bluejackets, and 
Wrens. A band of the Royal Marines played appropriate music for the, occasion. 
Behind * Starling "’ is “* Wild Goose,"’ flying a large ship's flag from her main-head. 
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Wrens in the left foreground have broken ranks in their enthusiasm, blue-collared 
ratings are beyond, then dockyard workers, Marines, police, soldiers and civilians 
on right. Mr. Alexander, First Lord, in welcoming home the officers and men, 
described Captain F. J. Walker, D.S.O. and two Bars—-who led No. 2 Escort Group 

as “‘our leading anti-submarine ace."' He said that Captain Walker and those 
under his command had now sunk seventeen U-boats, and added,“ if you take 
any victory you secure over a great pack of U-boats that have from time to 
time numbered as many as twenty or more, you are engaging in a battle with 


Artist, C. E. Turner 


| 
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LEADS THE WAY INTO LIVERPOOL DOCKS. 


almost as many numbers as there were in the Battle of Trafalgar."" Of the 
sloops themselves all were built since the outbreak of war. Details of their 
construction remain secret. ‘‘ Chief credit for the ‘sock on the nose’ for 
Admiral Doenitz,"" said Captain Walker, “ must unquestionably go to H.M.S 
‘Wild Goose.’ Of the six U-boats destroyed, four were initially detected by 
‘ Wild Goose,’ who also played a major part in their destruction “Wild Goose’ 
handed me her contact on a plate. I could ask nothing better than to take 


the field again partnered by this doughty and well-trained warrior."’ 








TONE of the campaigns in the Far East 
~ are easy to follow, but that which is 
in progress in Burma is perhaps the most 
difficult of all. The country is vast, and 
operations are taking place over a_ wide 
area. From Buthidaung, in Arakan, recently 
captured by our troops, to the Hukawng 
Valley in the north is a distance of 350 miles. 
Yet distance alone does not account for all 
the problems with which the observer finds 
himself faced. The Russian front is far bigger and informa- 
tion from it is by no means detailed, yet we can generally 
divine what is happening and estimate what is going to 
happen. In Russia the front is continuous. There is 
only one great barrier to break it up, that of the Pripet 
Marshes. We can link what is going on at Tarnopol with 
what is going on at Nikolaiev, though they are nearly 
as far apart as Buthidaung and the Hukawng Valley. 
The point is that there is nothing like a continuous front 
in Burma and no prospect of creating one. It would be 
utterly impossible to supply a linear front in these 
mountains and jungles. When we hear of the movement 
of two or three columns operating simultaneously, we 
have to realise that for military purposes they are as far 
apart as if one were in the 
Leningrad area and the next 
on the shore of the Black Sea. 
It might be more practicable 
to reinforce one from Suez 
than to reinforce it from its 
neighbour, because between 
them troops can move only 
in single file, unaccompanied 
by any form of transport. 

And so to the factors 
which constitute a secondary 
campaign in this great war 
are added the factors of com- 
plexity and obscurity, the 
two together creating a lack 
of publicity and of public 
interest which is’ to be 
regretted, and = which is, 
unfortunately, sensed by the 
troops themselves. These 
troops are engaged in a very 
arduous campaign in a theatre 
which is cut off from the 
outer world, Their battle 
casualties may not be as high 
proportionately as those in 
some other theatres of the 
war, though they were pretty 
high in the last Arakan cam- 
paign, and are likely to have 
been appreciable in this one. 
But casualties from sickness 
have to be faced all the time, 
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pressing back the slender Japanese force opposed to him. 
And now, as I write, has come the most interesting news 
of all, that of the landing of an airborne force behind the 
enemy. There has as yet been no statement about the 
locality of this bold and imaginative operation, but it 
must have been somewhere east of the Chindwin-Irrawaddy 
water-line, and this time it is possible that we are fairly 
astride the main Japanese communications with Northern 
Burma. An early Reuter despatch was written 
“150 miles inside Burma—well over 100 miles behind the 
Japanese lines.’ The correspondent .goes on to speak 
of the moonlit sky—his delayed despatch was written 
on March 9g—filled night after night ‘‘ with a great Anglo- 
American fleet of transport aircraft, bringing in men, 











and when the monsoon breaks 
the scourge of malaria will 
reappear. The campaign is 
as trying, or nearly so, for 
Indian troops as for British, 
and it must be remembered 
that the Indian divisions 
contain about 30 per cent. of 
british personnel, In a prolonged war troops are only 
too inclined to apply to themselves some melancholy title, 
such as “ the forgotten men.” If the Press is blamed 
for this neglect, it must be remembered that there is a limit 
to what the Press can do, The Press can introduce new 
themes to its readers, but if it surfeits them with material 
beyond what they can absorb it defeats its own ends. 
By and large, the bulk of the news provided by the Press 
must be that which the public most wants to read. As 
soon as there are interesting episodes to be recorded and 
discussed, the public will want to hear about them and 
the Press will make the most of them. There could certainly 
be no complaint that insufficient attention was paid to 
the exploits of the Wingate expedition. And now it 
seems likely that developments in the campaign will 
again bring it into prominence, 

Hirst of all, in February there was the highly dramatic 
series of actions in Arakan, when the Japanese broke 
into our positions and established themselves upon the 
conmunications of the 7th Indian Division. The situation 
looked awkward for a few days, but the Japanese had 
taken excessive risks, and before the month was out had 
received a_well-merited drubbing from the 7th and 
sth Divisions. Since then there has been the capture of 
Buthidaung and a bold landing by British and West 
African troops on the Japanese coastal flank below 
Razaville. Further north in the Chin Hills the Japanese 
are engaged in an offensive movement almost equally 
daring. They have penetrated in some strength north of 
Tiddim, and must have cut the military road joining 
Tiddim to Imphal, the chief advanced base of the 
Fourteenth Army. The last news from this sector was 
that the enemy was still advancing westward, which means 
that he is right on the Indian frontier. He is trying to 
squeeze us out of the Chin Hills, and doubtless also to 
cut up any detachments he can lay hands upon in the 
process. In this case the probabilities point to his being 
dealt with as he was in the region of Buthidaung, but 
these counter-offensives inevitably delay our projects 
and there is not much of the season left. The monsoon 
will break in Arakan in little over a month, though further 
north the fine weather will last longer. The enemy’s 
own communications in the Tiddim area are not, it may 
be noted, in any way affected by our operations in Arakan, 

Further north again forces of the Fourteenth Army 
were reported some little time ago to have crossed the 
Chindwin north of Tamanthi, This is a hundred miles 
south of the Hukawng Valley, and again I do not suppose 
that it affects the Japanese communications, which I take 
to be from Myitkyina and the railway. But General 
Stilwell, with at least two Chinese divisions under his 


command, has now moved well south of the Hukawng, 


SUPERIMPOSED ON A MAP OF 
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OPERATIONS IN BURMA, WHERE AIRBORNE TROOPS LANDED 
BEHIND THE JAPANESE LINES HAVE DRIVEN THE ENEMY 
OUT OF A’ STRONG POSITION, POSSIBLY IN THE KATHA 
DISTRICT OF THE IRRAWADDY. 
The British airborne troops who were landed behind the Japanese 
lines in Upper Burma recently were reported on March 19 to have 
been in action and to have driven the enemy out of a strong position 
after severe fighting. Their presence offers a new threat to the com- 
munications of the 18th Jap division facing General Stilwell’s forces 
in the Hukawng Valley. Where the Allied force is operating is not 
precisely stated, but the Katha region, where the westward sweep of 
the Irrawaddy brings the river close to the Myitkina-Mandalay rail- 
way, is a region where a military force could be usefully employed in 
cutting Japanese communication between Central and Upper Burma. 


(Copyright map, “ The Times.’’) 


equipment, weapons, ammunition, mules, ponies, and 
jeeps." The landing of this force was made possible by 
the work of advanced parties, hazardously landed by glider, 
who hastily prepared runways in the heart of Japanese 
territory. Part of the force marched in, cutting its way 
through one of the densest jungles in Burma, Here 
indeed is an exploit which at any other time would grip 
the imagination of all, and which even at the present 
time ought to attract considerable attention. 


THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 


OUR CAMPAIGN IN BURMA. 
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THE ANZIO BRIDGEHEAD TO-DAY: AN OUTLINE DIAGRAM PREPARED TO THE CORRECT SCALE OF THE ANZIO AREA 
LONDON, GIVING A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF ITS DEPTH AND BREADTH, IT BEING ABOUT 


(Map of London reproduced from “ Baedeker’s Guide to London and Environs.”’) 
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The object of this campaign is clearly 
to drive the Japanese out of Northern Burma. 
In order to succeed it will have to be pushed 
through as rapidly as was the original Japanese 
campaign, which was admirably timed and 
just succeeded in its task before the coming of 
the rains. And it must be remembered that 
in that campaign, the Japanese communi- 
cations were far superior to those which we 
now have at our disposal. The enemy, com- 
manding the sea, was able to use Rangoon and could bring 
in columns on our flank from Siam and French Indo- 
China, through the Shan States. Owing to the ranges 
which lie between the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin and 
the Bay of Bengal, British communications can never 
be easy until Rangoon is once more in our possession. 
It is evident, however, that we have now established a 
large air transport organisation in Bengal. Forces operating 
in Northern and Central Burma do not require much 
heavy equipment. It therefore seems possible that the 
bulk of the forces landed from the air may be supplied from 
the air, and thus afforded greater mobility than if they 
were served by a landward line of communications. Some- 
times excessive claiins are made for the practicability 
of supplying troops from the 
air. It is evident that great 
armies cannot be supplied 
by this means. But air 
transport is developing at 
great speed, and by now, 
if there is air superiority 
as there is in Burma, there 
is no reason why a lightly 
equipped army corps which 
does not have to make a 
vast expenditure of ammu- 
nition in heavy 3} barrages 
should not be entirely main- 
tained from the air for a 
considerable period. 

The Arakan campaign by 
itself could never lead any- 
where. It is believed that 
Akyab would be of a certain 
value to the air forces, but 
there its significance ceases. 
It is not worth while to 


ee 


and subject troops to hard- 
ship and suffering for the 
sake of Akyab alone. The 
ejection of the Japanese 
from Northern Burma _ is, 
however, another’ matter, 
and one which would repay 
considerable exertion and 
expenditure. The present 
campaign is both ambitious 
and adventurous. It accepts 
heavy risks. But it bears 
the stamp of imaginative 
boldness. It is marked by 
a refusal to be daunted by 
the physical difficulties of 
the country and a determina- 
tion to overcome them by 
the most modern methods known to warfare. How 
it will fare is a matter for the future, but I will 
venture to prophesy that if it is carried through to 
a successful conclusion it will attract the deepest interest 
to Burma, and that the troops who are engaged in that 
theatre of war will no longer be able to regard themselves 
as ‘‘ the forgotten men.’”’ Meanwhile, the announcement 
that those troops who have carried out the airborne 
landings are British shouki help to bring the campaign 
closer to the people of these islands. It will also strike 
the imagination of the Americans, whose widespread air 
transport organisation has been extended to this theatre 
and has taken a great part in carrying our forces over 
hundreds of miles of mountain and jungle into the depths 
of the country held by the enemy. 

I have always held to the belief that the decisive 
campaigns against Japan would have to be amphibian. 
Japan can only be defeated finally by depriving her of 
command of her own seas. The main object of land 
operations is to deprive her of naval and air bases and to 
make use of them for our own purposes when we have 
wrenched them from her hands. Her naval power and its 
supporting air power are being simultaneously weakened 
and pushed back towards their home bases. The re- 
conquest of Burma can only be a step in a widespread 
and long campaign; it may not even be one of the most 
decisive steps. But it is certainly a step worth taking. 
The stronger the pressure against Japan's left flank, the 
greater the strain upon her resources to maintain it, the 
more favourable will be the effects in the Pacific and in 
China. The reoccupation ef all Burma, including Rangoon, 
may be the first phases of the reconquest of Malaya. 
There are also subsidiary reasons which make it desirable 
that Burma should return to our hands: prestige, com- 
munications with China, the oilfields, and the paddy-fields 
of the river valleys. 

Hard work and hard fighting lie ahead. The people 
of this country have in the main shown themselves afraid 
of neither so long as they were made to realise that the 
objects were worth while. Further calls will be made 
upon them, and these may come at a moment of reaction 
when Germany is defeated, and they are looking forward 
to the tasks of peace. It would be unfortunate were 
they to regard the whole theatre of the Far East as 
an American and Australian concern, and _ particularly 
unfortunate for the Americans and Australians them- 
selves. I trust that they will now experience the 
stimulus which the great experiment in Burma should 
provide, I hope, too, that further good news will follow 
which will inspire them with fresh pride in the doings 
of their countrymen and of their Indian and Chinese 
comrades in Burma. 
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OF MOSCOW, VICTOR OF THE DON, VICTOR OF LENINGRAD. 


resounding defeat of the Germans before Moscow in the autumn of 1941; his next, 
after organising the defences of Stalingrad and Grozny, was the great campaign 
which drove the Germans from the Don Basin; his third was the relief of Leningrad 
He has laid superb strategical plans to rout the German attempts to retreat as a complete 


MARSHAL GRIGORI ZHUKOV: VICTOR 


With the Red Army sweeping forward on every front came the news that Russia's 
most outstanding fighting General, Marshal Grigori Konstantinovitch Zhukov, had taken 
over command of the main Ukrainian force advancing into Southern Poland. At 


forty-seven years of age, this imperturbable commander has spent twenty-nine of 
them in the Russian Army. Hero of the Soviet Union, decorated with the Order | army into Poland. His advance forces have already reached the crest of the hills guarding 


of Lenin, Marshal of the Soviet Union, Deputy People’s Commissar for Defence, the approaches to Lvov. On March 20, Vinnitsa fell, opening the way for a new Red 
Zhukov has a series of great victories to his credit. The first of them was the Army surge towards the Carpathians. 
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THE CAMPAIGN 


IN BURMA: FIGHTING IN A (¢ 
AIRCRAFT BOMB THE ENEMY AND Ff 
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AN AMERICAN TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT DROPS FOOD, AMMUNITION AND : 

OTHER SUPPLIES TO GENERAL STILWELL’S CHINESE FORCES FIGHTING 7 
ON THE NORTHERN FRONT IN THE JUNGLES OF BURMA. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE JUNGLE-CLAD 
ARE FIGHTING, 


HILLS OF BURMA, IN WHICH ALLIED 
SMOKE-SHELLS ARE SEEN BURSTING OFF “HILL 731.” 
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A VENGEANCE DIVE-BOMBER RETURNING 
ARAKAN FRONT 





A PRIMITIVE 
AREA AIRFIELD 


AIR-RAID WARNING ON THE ARAKAN FRONT. THE C.O. 


TURNS THE HANDLE OF THE SIREN AS ENEMY 


OF A FORWARD 
"PLANES APPROACH, 


The most striking recent news from Burma has been the announcement that a 
force of British airborne troops and American engineers had been landed more 
than 150 miles behind the Japanese lines. This achievement was made in the 
face of great difficulties of terrain, the advance troops being towed in gliders 
to the spot chosen, where they rapidly cleared and prepared airfields, some 
with 4000-ft.-long landing-strips, for the subsequent arrival of the main body of 


TO ITS BASE AFTER ATTACKING 
AN IMPORTANT PART 


JAPANESE POSITIONS ON THE 


IN BURMA. AIRCRAFT ARE PLAYING IN THE JUNGLE CAMPAjGN. 
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ONE FORM OF SUPPLY ROUTE IN A_ DIFFICULT COUNTRY: A SUPPLY BARGE STARTS z 3 
OUT ALONG A RIVER, NAVIGATED BY BURMESE BOATMEN. 3 é 
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A BRITISH INFANTRYMAN, WOUNDED IN A SKIRMISH ON THE ARAKAN FRONT, BEING é 
TAKEN BACK THROUGH THE JUNGLE TO AN ADVANCED DRESSING-STATION, 5 
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British troops in transport aircraft. On March 19, twelve days after the first ' 
landings, the airborne troops were reported to have been in contact with enemy ' 
ground forces and to have driven the Japanese out of a strong position after | 
severe hand-to-hand fighting in which the enemy suffered heavy casualties. The | ,' 
position of this airborne force in relation to the general situation in Burma seems | ‘ 
to be designed as a menace square in the rear, cutting the communications 
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N A COUNTRY OF JUNGLES, HILLS AND RIVERS; : 
AND FLY SUPPLIES TO ALLIED TROOPS. E 
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= £ } AN OBSERVER ON THE ARAKAN FRONT WATCHES BRITISH MORTAR- AND SHELL-FIRE BURSTING AMONG {0 peeeeeewweeem mewn rrr nnnres 
jGN 3 Z ENEMY POSITIONS ON A WOODED HILL—A VIEW TYPICAL OF THE BATTLE TERRAIN IN THIS AREA. } *, A BRITISH INFANTRYMAN OF THE I4TH ARMY, WHICH INCLUDES 
3 c — ae ice eanlanniaiaa # THE 7TH INDIAN DIVISION, UNDER GENERAL MESSERVY, WHICH 
, er aa a RECENTLY DEFEATED A JAPANESE ATTEMPT AT ENCIRCLEMENT. 











A TYPICAL BURMESE VILLAGE BEHIND THE ARAKAN FRONT. THE “‘ HOUSES ON STILTS” 
ARE SEEN OCCUPYING A CLEARING IN THE DENSE JUNGLE. 
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% BREN-CARRIERS MOVING UP TO THE BATTLE AREA ON THE ARAKAN FRONT. THESE 
E CARRIERS HAVE BEEN USED IN BURMA TO COLLECT WOUNDED MEN. 
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NG ¢ ) AMERICAN AND BRITISH OFFICERS, GUIDED BY JUNGLE-WISE KACHIN NATIVES IN é ! NATIVES FROM A FRONT-LINE VILLAGE IN BURMA TAKE SHELTER IN A SLIT TRENCH 

4 { NORTHERN BURMA, LEAD THEIR CHINESE TROOPS KNEE-DEEP THROUGH A_ STREAM. WHILE BRITISH TANKS AND JAP MORTARS EXCHANGE FIRE OUTSIDE THE VILLAGE. 
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first of the 18th Japanese Division, which in turn faces General Stilwell'’s forces to crossed the river at several points in the Homalin and Tamanthi areas, where 
emy the north in the Hukawng Valley. At the same time, the Japanese 18th it runs close to the frontier. The presence of these airborne troops and the advance 
ifter | Division is also threatened by the British columns which, advancing from the | from the west make the Japanese position look unhappy. On the whole, therefore, 
The | west, recently crossed the Upper Chindwin. Further south, the Japanese are the war in Burma presents not only a lively but a somewhat confusing picture 
ems developing in the Chindwin Valley what the official report describes as a “ major Our photographs of the fighting there reveal something of the great difficulties 


ions offensive," evidently in the direction of the Indian frontier. The Japanese have facing troops in this country of jungles, hills and rivers 
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A VIEW OF THE ARTILLERY PARK AT GRENOBLE BEFORE FRENCH SABOTEURS => 


f DESTROYED A GERMAN AMMUNITION DUMP THERE IN THE 
NOVEMBER If4. E 
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IN ARTILLERY Z 


NIGHT SKY OVER GRENOBLE LIT UP BY THE FIRST GREAT EXPLOSION 
14. 


THE 


PARK AT 40 MINUTES AFTER MIDNIGHT ON NOVEMBER 
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DESTROYED # 


PARK AFTER THE EXPLOSION, WHICH 
300 TONS OF ENEMY AMMUNITION, THE GERMANS 4 


SEIZED 300 HOSTAGES. 


WRECKED BUILDINGS AT ARTILLERY 
30 TONS OF POWDER AND 








WAS LEFT BY THE FIRST EXPLOSION. Pe 


THIS HUGE CRATER IN ARTILLERY PARK 
? IT IS SEEN AGAINST A. BACKGROUND OF GUTTED BUILDINGS, WITH SCATTERED 
> MASONRY IN THE FOREGROUND. Z 
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OF 300 HOSTAGES HAVING BEEN ? 


REFUSED, THE BARRACKS SEEN ABOVE WERE BLOWN UP, KILLING 220 GERMANS 5 
AND WOUNDING 500. 2 














BARRACKS AT GRENOBLE AFTER THE 








pinata: sage tte 7? “reas Se lyre tee aK acted a 
PILES OF SMASHED GUNS AND WEAPONS AFTER THE EXPLOSION IN ARTILLERY PARK. 3 ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF THE DE BONNE” 
> SABOTEURS HAD BLOWN THEM UP FOLLOWING THE GERMANS’ REFUSAL OF THEIR 
OF 300 HOSTAGES. Z 


AMMUNITION WENT OFF AT INTERVALS THROUGHOUT THE HOURS OF DARKNESS, ADDING 
TO THE GENERAL HOLOCAUST. ‘ DEMAND FOR THE RELEASE 
year, without any doubt, Grenoble won the first place on November 13, detanators were placed in Artillery Park, and at 40 minutes past 
of saboteurs of the French midnight blew. up 30 tons of powder and 300 tons of ammunition. When the Germans, 
as a reprisal, arrested 300 hostages, the -patriot leaders sent an ultimatum demanding 
release. This was refused, and a few days later the patriots 
Barracks, occupied by German troops, of whom 220 were 


“* Towards the close of last 
in French resistance.'' This tribute to the work 
Underground movement was paid by M. Emmanuel d'Astier de la Vigerie, Minister | 
of the Interior in the French Committee for National Liberation, in a speech on their immediate 
March 2 to the Consultative Assembly at Algiers. Our pictures show some of the destroyed the “ de Bonne” 
results achieved by saboteurs in Grenoble during November. When darkness fell killed and 500 wounded. 
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THE FIRST DUCK-BILL PLATYPUS BORN IN CAPTIVITY. 











A KIND OF MOLE, FOUND ONLY IN AUSTRALIA AND TASMANIA, HAS A BIRD'S BILL, IS A MAMMAL, AND LAYS EGGS. 
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* 2. THE FEMALE PLATYPUS LAYS EGGS IN APPEARANCE LIKE A REPTILE’S, . * 4. THE BABY PLATYPUS (SEEN IN NO. I) AT NINE WEEKS OF AGE. THE BABY 


USUALLY ONE, TWO OR THREE, ADHERING TO ONE ANOTHER LIKE REPTILIAN EGGS. Fs WHEN FIRST RAISED FROM THE NEST UTTERED PUPPY-LIKE BARKS. 

















3. A YOUNG PLATYPUS, THREE WEEKS OLD, WITH INCIPIENT BILL. FUR DOES “ ys 45. THE HEAD, BILL, BODY AND TAIL OF AN ADULT DUCK-BILI PLATYPUS, 
NOT APPEAR UNTIL THE BABY PLATYPUS IS FIVE OR SIX WEEKS OF AGE. ; ITS SENSITIVE BILL ENABLES If TO FEED BY TOUCH IN SOFT MUD. 


transpired that it was a ‘“‘she,”’ and at four months old her eyes were open, her 
fur was long, and she could swim. The platypus is fairly plentiful in Australia 


Jack and Jill, two platypuses (Ornithorhyncus), at the end of last year made 
zoological history by breeding in captivity. Mr. David Fleay, Curator of Heales- 


ville Sanctuary for Australian Fauna, placed nesting material for Jill, who and Tasmania, despite the demand for its fur, and is now protected by law. 
immediately carried it into the burrow, where she remained for six days It has the dill of a bird, and though a mammal, lays eggs like a reptile. The 
presumably the period required for the incubation of the soft-shelled eggs, which platypus and the echnida (spiny ant-eater) are the last living descendants of the 
are not much larger than those of a sparrow, though Jill is 15 ins. long. When | primitive reptilian creatures from which it has been contended all mammals have 
Mr. Fleay opened the burrow on January 3 last he found a fat baby platypus evolved. Of our pictures, Nos. 2, 3 and S were taken in 1922 by Mr. Harry 


about nine weeks old, still sightless, and uttering quaint, puppy-like barks. It Burrell, of Sydney, when studying the habits of the wild platypus 
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PAINTINGS FROM THE PIERPONT MORGAN COLLECTION TO BE SOLD. 
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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST— ers — — — 5 SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST— 
THE BIRTH OF SAINT JOHN; BY GIOVANNI DI PAOLO | gee RRR aT i SALOME OFFERING THE HEAD OF SAINT JOHN TO HEROD ; 
DA SIENA. (LATE XIVTH CENTURY.) erp: TG CRED ae 2B: - by 2 BY GIOVANNI DI PAOLO DA SIENA. (LATE XIVTH CENTURY.) 











A PORTRAIT OF CHARLES IX. WHEN A CHILD; A DRAWING 
BY FRANCOIS CLOUET (1510?-1572). 


THE VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST AND 


THE MADONNA AND CHILD ; 
ST. MICHAEL ; BY MATTEO DA SIENA. (XVTH CENTURY.) 


BY SANO DI PIETRO (1406-1481). 


A PORTRAIT OF MADEMOISELLE DE CHAROLOIS, LOUISE ANNE, SISTER 
OF THE DUC DE BOURBON; BY J.-M. NATTIER (1685-1766). 
SIGNED AND DATED 1731. 


N interesting sale of ancient and modern pictures, drawings and 
engravings belonging to the late J. Pierpont Morgan is announced 
as taking place at Christie's on March 31. The catalogue shows 
147 lots, divided into Mezzotints, etc.; Modern Drawings, Modern 
Pictures, Old Drawings and Old Pictures, and the collection includes 
many works of outstanding merit of interest to collectors and students 
alike. Our reproductions, with the exception of Clouet's ** Portrait 
A PORTRAIT OF LA MARQUISE PERRIN DE CYPIERRE ; of Charles 1X. when a Child,"’ which is a drawing in black and red THE HEAD OF A BOY; BY JEAN-BAPTISTE GREUZE 
BY J.-M. NATTIER (1685-1766). SIGNED AND DATED 1733. chalk, are chosen from among the paintings by Old Masters. (1725-1805). 
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WORKING AND OUTCROP PRODUCTION: HOW COAL, SO VITAL TO EVERY FORM OF WAR 
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CAN BE WON FROM OPENCAST VEINS AT SHALLOW DEPTHS. 


The story of coal since 1940 has been that of a desperate fight for increased produc- 
tion and decreased consumption, with output growing smaller and demand becoming 
bigger. The disparity has increased since the Government assumed control in 1942. 
The price of coal is in the region of £3 10s. per ton, or more, whereas before the war it was 


30s. for good coal. Who is getting the difference has not been explained, but cer- 
tainly not the miners, one of whose grievances is that the amount offered under 
the Porter Award, apart from many anomalies which roused unrest in the mines, 


was far less in purchasing value to what they were paid in 1939. The handling of 
the coal situation has scarcely redounded to the credit of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, and Mr. Bevin's plan of sending conscripted young men into the mines is not 
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assisting production in any way. Meantime coal is vital to the war effort. Outcrop coal 
the methods shown above indicate the procedure—easily acquired, could close the 
gap between the mines and the national needs, one firm alone in South Yorkshire 
having obtained a million tons in twelve months. It can be mined by ordinary 


works contractors, mechanical shovels being able to lift the coal in half-ton grabs 
and pick 500 tons a day, but compensation to ground landlords makes it an expen- 
sive process The soil moved to get the coal is replaced after being aerated and 
improved for agricultural needs. The seams, as a rule, run in straight lines, dipping 
downwards, and vary enormously in thickness. The distribution of the coalfields, the 
lay-out of a mine in operation, and certain diagrams explain themselves 
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THE ENORMOUS IMPORTANCE OF COAL AS THE BASIC ELEMENT IN VITAL WAR MANUFACTURES 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 


such factories as use coal for power instead of electricity or gas. It is true that this form: Coal-gas, 72 therms; coke and breeze, 14 cwt.; crude liquor (yielding 
some 40,000,000 tons of coal are burned in Britain every year for domestic sulphate and nitrate of ammonia), about I5 gals.; coal tar, 10 gals.; crude 
purposes, about one-tenth of which pollutes the air in the form of smoke and benzole (yielding benzene, toluene, solvent naphtha, etc.), 2 gals.; and a small 
soot. In fact, raw coal—that is, coal straight from the mine—is_ hopelessly quantity of retort carbon. These in turn are treated for a further variety of 
wasteful, for the ordinary domestic range dissipates about 50 per cent. of the heat industrial or medicinal uses. How many among us are aware that coal provides 
The purpose of this double-page ot diagrams is, however, to show in simple the raw material for such as hypnotic drugs, disinfectants, hormones, aspirins 
form the amazing ramifications of coal products which contact over 2000 different | cocaine, and even saccharine ? Or who knows that a vast variety of synthetic 
uses to which coal is put to-day, thus bearing heavily on a very great variety |! pertumes and essences is derived from the like origin?-a lump of coal! 


Most of us think of coal in the terms of our domestic supply and the needs of | of essential war manufactures. Every ton of coal may be broadly analysed in 
| 
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IRES- A _DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING SHOWING A GREAT VARIETY OF BY-PRODUCTS DEVELOPED FROM COAL. 


SPECIAt Artist, G. H. Davis 

ed in Again, coal-tar products have created a range of synthetic resins from carbolic | plants producing coke, benzol, gas, sulphate of ammonia, toluol, salicylic acid, 
‘Iding ‘ acid by the condensing agency of formaldehyde under the influence of heat. heavy oils, etc. Below that he shows what we manufacture from coal. Thus 
crude These resins, mixed with a suitable powder as “' filier,” may be moulded into | there is coal in its natural form, used by some ships, railway locomotives 
small such useful articles as umbrella handles, insulation panels, cigarette-holders, | domestic consumers. etc. Then follows coal distillation, with tar and by-products, 
'y ol battery coating. and the like. Flexible glass and safety glass have been brought | including dyes, gas phenol, carbolic, and creosote, with developments in 
vides almost to perfection by the use of solutions of such resins with cellulose acetate | each classification In another direction we see electricity, gas consumption, and 
aFInS Our artist has ingeniously brought together in pictorial form a nu mber of coal's a further great variety of by-products, including such important commodities as 
thetic many by-products. The upper portion starts with a coal-mine and shows in ammonia and motor spirit Thus the urgency of vast production of raw coal 

is evidenced as absolutely essential to a successful war effort. 


coal ! ; numbered order the manufacture of some of the by-products of coal, such 
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THE UNSTEADY EARTH. 


HE Pacific, though it occupies an area as great as that of all the other oceans put 
together, is in average depth not very different from that of the North and South 
Atlantics. It is shaped underneath not like a saucer, but like a soup-plate ; and its average 
of depth is raised by the existence of its ocean ‘“‘ deeps,” and the deepest of them are near 
its margins. There are ‘“‘ deeps”’ of 25,600 ft. near the Kurile Islands ; 18;500 ft. off the 
Aleutian Islands; 28,000 ft. near the Marianas Islands, where Mount Everest might be 
sunk with scarcely a trace; and a strip of greater depth to the north of New Zealand. 
The last two are now in mid-ocean, but are near the edge of a former continent. 
Similar pits in the oceans occur on a smaller scale in the Indian Ocean, and each ocean 
has an area of small depth in its middle. 

An explanatory illustration offered by Dr. Harold Jeffreys, F.R.S., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, is based on the assumption that owing to 
the greater cooling of rocks below the ocean-bed, they have 
tended to contract more than rocks of the same depth 
below the continents, while the surface of the ocean-bed 
remained constant. So, to quote Dr. Jeffreys, this gives 
rise to something that can be compared to the bending 
of the covers of a book when held near a fire. The contrac- 
tion of the side nearest to the fire is due to loss of 
moisture: the contraction of the rocks below the ocean 
is due to cooling. But in each case the margins bend 
towards the contracting side and curl. Thus the ocean 
floor will tend to sink near the coast and rise in the 
middle. 

What the surface of the middle is like when its quiescence 
is unbroken has been learnt from very many soundings since 
the days of the ‘ Challenger”; though these soundings, 
however numerous, and the dredgings, however ingenious, 
must be taken, in view of the wide expanse of the oceans, 
as provincial rather than world-wide. In general, the ocean’s 
bed soon slopes steeply down from the borders of the land, 
and becomes covered with a sludge of the minute shells of 
foraminifera, composed of carbonate of lime ; as the ocean 
deepens further these give place to skeletal silica. - But 
the deepest regions that have yielded information are 
covered by a deposit containing little of organic origin and 
known as the * red clay.”” It is dust, and may include in part 
a slow accumulation over millions of years of volcanic dust. 
The rate of accumulation is surmised at perhaps a third of 
an inch in a thousand years. 

There are other shoreward problems which merely to 
cite reveals how slight are the certainties of submarine 
geology and how contradictory the findings. There are— 
a leading example—the submarine canyons. Numbers of 
these occur off the east coast of North America: one the 


New England coast. On the western coast they occur 
between Vancouver and California. They are known off 
Japan, off Africa and elsewhere. It was early suggested 
that some of these canyons, comparable in form and 
proportions with the Gran Canyon of Colorado, were 
ancient land watercourses. This theory is open to various 
objections, as also is that of erosion of the ocean-bed by 
submarine rivers, so that in general the canyons remain a 
fruitful field of assertion and contradiction. Besides the 
canyons, soundings have revealed elsewhere sharp ridges, 
cliff-like in form ; a steep, 5000-ft. scarp off Porto Rico; and 
examples of the fracture of the ocean floor by the uprising 
or sinking of immense blocks of rock from its surface. 
The cable companies could supply examples of the 
fracturing of oceanic cables, occasioned probably by 
submarine earthquakes or the uprising of submarine 
volcanoes. 

These inequalities afford a mere hint of the greater 
unknown ones in depths that may conceal a mountain range 
in process of formation or gulfs in the rocky foundations. 
But this is not only why submarine geology seeks to probe 
these secrets of the oceans; the overmastering reason is 
that the oceans cover nearly three times the area of the 
land. Consequently, all the information collected about 
the make-up of the successive strata of the Earth’s 
rocks is glaringly incomplete unless we can add to it 
the contributions made by the rocks below the waters. 
We iearn from the vibrations radiating from the fifteen 
great earthquakes a year which shake the world, and 
the ‘smaller quivers that never cease, what knowledge 
we possess about our globe’s inner make-up. The differing 
kinds of earthquake waves pass through the Earth or 
are reflected or refracted from the bands of rock 
formations that clasp the globe’s iron core, and the 
speed and direction of these waves tell us what we want 
to know, or what we assume to be the truth. But 
this knowledge would be modified or vastly enlarged 
if we knew what part the sub-oceanic rocks played in 
influencing the Earth’s unceasing movements. 

These suspected, but for ever unseen, encircling bands of rock strata are not 
entirely beyond reach. Earthquakes tell as much. The attraction of gravity which 
can tell how a mountain exerts a pull on a plumb-line in its neighbourhood can 
also declare what strata lie below it; and thousands of measurements of the 
pull of gravity all over the Earth's surface have added to the information 
about the underground strata. The acceleration due to gravity varies over the 
Earth’s surface by about half of 1 per cent., and the greater part is due to the 
shape of the Earth and the change in centrifugal force on going from the Equator 
to the Poles, The remaining variation due to the rocks is only about one part 
in ten thousand, so that if they are to be useful they must be accurate to a few parts in 
a million, 

This is achieved on land by timing the differences in the swing of a pendulum 
of ascertained length accordingly as the pull of gravity alters that length—a 
difficult enough observation, but enormously increased when observations are made 
at sea, and was, in fact, only made practicable by the invention of Dr. Vening 
Meinesz of a compensating system of pendulums set swinging in submerged submarines. 
More than a thousand measurements of gravity were made; and we kave to rely 
on a paper by Dr. E. C. Bullard, F.R.S., for the briefest indication of their tendency. 
It might be expected that gravity would be less over the oceans than over the 
continents, as sea-water is lighter than rock, On the contrary, the difference, 
if anything, is the other way, which means that the deficiency in density in sea- 
water is compensated by the rocks under the ocean floor being denser than those 
under the continents. E. S. Grew. 
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A MIXED BAG OF MEMORIES. 


| id a ballot could be held, by competent judges, to select the most interesting 

personality among Society women of our time—that is, during the last forty or 
fifty gone choice would probably fall on the author of “Orr tHE Rercorp.” 
By the Countess of Oxford and Asquith (Muller; 7s. 6d.). While not widely 
acquainted with her writings, | have always admired their fearless unconventionality, 
liveliness of thought, moral integrity, sympathy for distress, and hatred of injustice, 
qualities not always associated with intellectual brilliance. These traits are likewise 
discernible in the present volume, along with candid self-revelation and interesting 
glimpses of the author’s married life, friendships, and political activities. She has 
known twelve Prime Ministers—‘* Twelve men,” she writes, “of more different 
natures, characters, and habits you could not have met. Nor has one interesting 
biography been written of any of them. “A well- 
written life is almost as rare as a_ well-spent one.’ ”’ 
Discussing book-titles, she tells us: “I am not going to 
write another autobiography; nevertheless, I propose to add 
a few subsequent events which may or may not interest 
the public.” Undoubtedly, I think, the Aves have it. 

Somewhat the same social atmosphere pervades ** Sixty 
Years ” : Diplomacy, the Great War and Politics, with Notes 
on Travel, Sport and Other Things. By the Earl of Onslow. 
With 16 Illustrations (Hutchinson ; 18s.). Though the author 
does not perhaps attach much importance to a seductive 
title, his life-story is racy and readzble. Roughly, it 
synchronises with the middle and later phases of Lady Oxford’s 
career, but it is written on a much larger scale and far 
greater detail. The earlier chapters record his experiences 
at Eton and New College, Oxford, and visits to New Zealand, 
France, and Germany. Particularly revealing is his account 
of German social and educational life, which he knew well 
before the first world war. ‘The English comic papers 
in those days,”’ he writes, ** depicted Germans as fat, unkempt 
creatures in huge spectacles, with large pipes in one hand and 
Schoppens of beer in the other.” But the real grievance was 
the lack of opportunity for colonial expansion. ‘* This was 
a great blow to German pride, and the jealousy of England 
in 1894 was quite as great as it was in 1914 orin 1939. ‘It is 
absurd to think that this feeling was due to the Prussians or to 
the Nazis or to the Hohenzollerns or to any particular race 
or party. It is a purely German jealousy and common to all 
Germans, but not Austrians. During the years I was 
constantly in Germany—1t.e., from 1894 to 1908—this 
jealousy was apparent .on every side.” 

Although, in view of chronology, some points of contact 
between the two books might have been expected, I do not 
find any personal allusions to Lady Oxford in Lord Onslow’s 
reminiscences, or wvicé versd, but there is one noteworthy 
passage, about the year 1912, where Lord Onslow remarks : 

‘I must say that I liked Mr. Asquith. He had the quickest 
mind of any man I ever met. When I went to see him 
{at] . . . No. 10, he carried on a conversation about all 
kinds of things while reading a paper, and then in a very 
few moments {would} give a clear, concise summing up of 
the information in the paper, together with his decision.’ 
Eventually Lord Onslow exchanged the Foreign Office for 
the House of Lords. ‘I sat on the Front Bench,” he 
recalls, * for more than eleven years, and have been for ten 
years Chairman of Committees.” In that capacity he had 
to do what no Chairman had ever done before—summon 
Parliament (during the 1939 crisis), as the House was in 
recess and the Lord Chancellor was abroad. 

After the last war he showed singular foresight in 
more than one direction, Writing of that time, he says: 
“To my mind, and to that of the military members, our 
most urgent need was to prepare for the mechanisation 
of the Army. About this time Marshal Foch gave a 
dinner in London when he was here on a visit. Sir Noel 
Birch and I had a long talk with him after dinner, and he 
explained his views upon mechanisation and its bearing on 
future warfare. The real pivot of the war would not be in the 
field, he said, but in industry and in the factories. 

The nation whose industry is organised for war, and whose 
manufacturing system is directed to utilise and co-operate 
in warlike industry, would be the victorious nation in future, 
and this principle would never cease but. would continue 
to increase in importance. . . . In the House of Lords 
1 said that mechanisation was the paramount need of 
the Army, and that the machine must succeed the horse 
as surely as steam had succeeded sails. More than one 
paper commented on this in tones of surprise.” It would 
be valuable to have lists of the * sheep” and the “ goats ” 
in that controversy, as a guide in future crises. Similar 
foresight emerges in another matter, less spectacular then 
but even more important in the long run—the question 
Anglo-Russian _ relations. In 1931, at the 

invitation of Sir Bernard Pares, Lord Onslow’ became 
Chairman of the School of Slavonic and Eastern European Studies in the University 
of London. 

High peaks in the ranges of reminiscence are always supported by foothills of 
varied character and attractions, but the space available to describe them is limited. 
Next to the two books already mentioned | should rank for value and interest ** My 
Travets Turoucu Cnap.” By Pierre Olivier Lapie, Croix de Guerre, M.C., late 
Governor of Chad. Translated by Leslie Bull. With 8 Pages of photographs 
(Murray; tos.). Here are vivid accounts of the territories—the richest of the French 
African provinces—which he so ably administered for General de Gaulle, and of their 
memorable conversations on the spot during the General's visit. 

Three other autobiographical works vary greatly in locality and subject, but are 
all, in their several ways, full of personal and historical interest. [I must be content 
merely to name them—* New Guinea Diary.” By George H. Johnston (Gollancz; 
10s. 6d.); “Tae Time or My Lire”: A Frontier Doctor in Alaska. By Harry 
C. de Vighne (Hale; 10s. 6d.); and, finally, “ Apventures or a Boer Fairy.” 
By Victor Pohl (Faber; 7s. 6d.). This last is a somewhat belated family chronicle 
of incidents during the South African War. Cuartes E. Byres. 





OF LATITUDE AND THE 


The 1944 edition of Whitaker's Almanack, the seventy-sixth annual volume, is 
now on sale. Its appearance has been delayed, but it has suffered no war change, 
and remains the perfect pocket encyclopadia. Whilaker appears in three editions, 
the Complete at tos., the Shorter, paper bound, at 6s., and the Library, with a 
section of coloured maps, at 21s. 
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The truth is that Hight \? 
coastal forces of the Royal 
Navy encountered the gun- 
shy German warships for the 
first time in two months, tor- 
pedoeia flak ship, set an armed 
trawler and an,E-boat ablaze. 
and smashed’ point - blank 
broadsides into four other 
severely damaged E-boats. 

These actions were fought. 
not off Lowestoft, but | off 
Ymuiden, Holland, the enemy 
coastal craft stronghold. 

From the Daily Express, February 16, 1944, 
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REGD. DESIGNS 838903—-825610 







The familiar Lifebuoy 
and Sailor trade mark is con- 
sidered by smokers everywhere 
as the symbol of all that is 
finest in Cigarette manufacture. 








N.C.C. 5590 
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PHURNACITE is increasing 
in popularity for Domestic 
Boilers, Stoves and Central 
Heating Plants. 

It is regretted that supplies at 
present available cannot meet 
the growing demand in full. 


Government priority con- 
sumers and users of AGA 
and ESSE cookers, for which 
PHURNACITE is specially 
recommended by the 
makers, must have pre- 
ference. 


If vou are unable to obtain. PHURNACITE locally, please 
send name and address of your REGD COAL MERCHANT to: 


STEPHENSON CLARKE 
& ASSOCIATED COMPANIES LIMITED 


4 FENCHURCH AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3 





A POWELL DUFFRYN Product 


When replying, please mention the name of this Journal 
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Let’s 


have 


way as the best vermouths previously imported. 


sunny Empire grapes and aromatic herbs. 


a gin 


obtainable at a reasonable price. 


unfortunately are restricted at present. 


and 


Vine Products Ltd., cannot supply 
you direct so please ask ‘our 
usual supplier. 





Votrix 


Vermouth because it is produced in the same 


Votrix Vermouth 


an ancient recipe, of delicious 


Because it is prepared in England it is still 





YOU CAN ALWAYS BE SURE of Votrix | 


is the combination, after 


wine from 


Supplies 








Chef 
always 
Recommends 





SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 
...and with the fruits of Victory, 


Sauce Melba—which made Peche 
Melba famous, 











OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When you call at 
HALIFAX 
Nova Scotia 

SAINT JOHN 
New Brunswick 
MONTREAL 

Quebec or 


VANCOUVER 
British Columbia 





SINCE 1856 


British Consols 
or "EXPORT "(aaivee pres 


Virginio cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S 





TOBACCOS AND 
CIGARETTES 
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GREATCOATS FOR OFFICERS 


When you slip into one of our greatcoats you know at once that it 
has been made by somebody who has spent a lifetime in making 
clothes for men. You feel it as the coat moulds itself to your 
shoulders, and in the way it fits and gives that grand sense of easy 
roominess which marks it a real friend. We like to think that 
every garment we make for an officer is worthy in itself of the 
respect his uniform commands. 


AUSTIN REED 


REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
London Telephone: Regent 6789 


























































































































THE ESSE COOKER CO. 
Prop. : Smith & Wellstood, Led. Estd. 1854 
Head Office & Works: Bonnybridge, Scotiand. 

London Showrooms and Advisory Dept.: 
63, CONDUIT STREET, W.! 
Also at Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow. 
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Colds and influenza cannot be resisted | 
the daily dose of Crookes’ ensures you | 


Adults cannot | 
keep healthy and children cannot grow | 
| 


CROOKES’ 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


. Liquid— per phial— enough for 16 days 2!/- 


Capsules — per bottle of 100 — 8/6 





: | dose of Crookes’ keeps your supply well 


embodying the 
manufacturing 


without sufficient vitamin D: the dail experience of 


eighty years 


above the safety level. This extra supply 
of vitamins A and D will work wonders 
in pene a ag our resistance and stamina 
through this fifth wartime winter. 


e 
MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH . ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


HALIBUT OIL : 


| Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
| Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire », 
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a he fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export, 
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Outstanding among the world’s great warplanes is the Vickers-Supermarine Spitfire. In its original form 

as an 8-gun fighter with Rolls-Royce Merlin engine—as in the painting below—the Spitfire shared honours 

with the Hawker Hurricane in “ clawing down” the enemy in the Battle of Britain. Later versions, armed 
with cannon, exceed 400 m.p.h. and can climb to air combat eight miles above the earth. 


UNDERWRITING EXCELLENCE 


, When the British produce something truly excellent it is their custom to 
underwrite superlative claims by qualifying their achievement as ‘‘ good.”’ 
That which they describe as good may well in fact be best. 
_= 


This insurance in modesty rules out extravagant praise of aircraft which, by 
their feats, have shown themselves to be conspicuously successful among the 


world’s warplanes. 


No degree of understatement can mask the long tally of air victories wherein 
= 4 

the technical superiority of British aircraft and aero-engines has given gallant 

airmen first the means to win the critical Battle of Britain and thereatter 


many an overseas campaign. 


Now, with measured confidence, the aircraft industry looks forward to new 
worlds to conquer. Understatement of progress and technical development 
already attained is according to tradition. None the less, the inherent 
qualities of the industry which—without banners flying—accomplished so 
much in war remain to serve the different needs of peace. 














Announcement’ by The Society of British Aircraft} Constructors Ltd. - London - England 
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NEWS OF WHITE HORSE 


When distillation ceased 


You can make bricks without straw, but 
you cannot make Scotch Whisky without 
barley. Since the war began the fruits of each 
golden harvest have been called up for 
National Service. No more whisky is being 
made: distillation has ceased. 

Yet in this fifth year of war you can still, 
White 


This is because stocks have always been 


with good fortune, obtain Horse. 


laid down many years ahead of the time 


WHITE HORSE 





when they will be released for your pleasure. 
White Horse was growing old when this 
war was young. 

It is therefore in your own interest that 
supplies should be very 
carefully regulated so 
that in the years to come 
you may still be able 
to enjoy White Horse, 
fine as a fine liqueur. 


qual to a Fine Liqueur 
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